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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CMARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 67.) 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


As soon as evening arrived, I performed 
my visit. Carwin made one of the com- 
pany, into which I was ushered. Ap-) 
pearances were the same as when I be-| 
fore beheld him. His garb was equally ) 
negligent and rustic. I gazed upon his | 
countenance with new curiosity. My situa- | 


tion was such as to enable me to bestow | 


upon it a deliberate examination. Viewed 


at more leisure, it lost none of its won- | 


derful properties. I could not deny my | 
homage to the intelligence expressed in it, | 
but was wholly uncertain, whether he were 
an object to be dreaded or adored, and | 
whether his powers had been exerted to | 
evil or to good. 

He was sparing in discourse; but what- 


ever he said was pregnant with meaning, || 


and uttered with rectitude of articulation, 
and force of emphasis, of which I had en- 
tertained no conception, previously to my | 
knowledge of him. Notwithstanding the | 
uncouthness of his garb, his manners were | 
not unpolished. All topics were handled | 


| 
1] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\¢ 


|| Our sphere, in this respect, being some-| more resemblances than differences ; thev 


ments of this man being indisputably great, | and, till lately, of the same religious Em- 
his deportment was more diligently marked, || pire. 
and copiously commented on by us, than, As to the motives which induce men to 
| you, perhaps, will think the circumstances | change the place of their abode, these must 
| warranted. Noe a gesture, or glance, or, unavoidably be fleeting and mutable. Ii 
accent, that was not, in our private assem- | not bound to one spot by conjugal or pa- 
| blies, deckansd; and inferences deduced | rental ties, or by the nature of that employ- 
from it.. It may well be thought that he) ment to which we are indebted for subsist- 
| modelled his behaviour by an uncommon | ence, the inducements to change are far 
| etindand: when, with all our opportunities more numerous and powerful, than oppo- 
‘and accuracy of observation, we were able, | site inducements. 
for a long time, to gather no satisfactory | He spoke as if desirous of showing tha‘ 
information. He afforded us no ground on he was not aware of the tendency of Pley- 
which to build even a plausible conjecture. | | el’s remarks; yet, certain tokens were ap- 
There is a degree of familiarity which Parent, that prov ed him by no means want- 
| takes place between constant associates, | ing in penetration. ‘These tokens were te 
that justifies the negligence of many rules, _ be read in his countenance, and not in his 
| of which, in an earlier period of their inter-|, words. When any thing was said, indi- 
| course, palleeaces requires the exact ob-| cating curiosity in us, the gloom of his 
| servance. Inquiries into our condition are | countenance was deepened, his eyes sunk 
| allowable, when they are prompted by a |) t the ground, and his wonted air was not 
disinterested concern for our welfare; and "sumed without visible struggle. Hence, 
this solicitude is not only pardonablé, but | it was obvious to infer, that some incidents 
may justly be demanded from those who | of his life were reflected on by him with 


| choose us for their companions. This state | Tegret ; and that, since these incidents were 
' 
| of things was more slow to arrive on this | carefully concealed, and even that regret 


| occasion than on most others, on account | | which flowed from them laboriously stifled, 
‘of the gravity and loftiness of this man’s | they had not been merely disastrous. The 
| | behaviour. secrecy that was observed, appeared not 
{ Pleyel, however, began, at length, to designed to provoke or baffle the inquisi- 
employ regular means for this end. He | tive, but was prompted by the shame, or 


| 


{ 





by him with skill, and without pedantry or occasionally alluded to the circumstances | | by the prudence of guilt. 


affectation. He uttered no sentiment cal-. 


{in which they had formerly met, and re- ‘These ideas which were adopted by 


culated to produce a disadvantageous im- | marked the incongruousness between the Pleyel and my brother, as well as myself, 


pression: on the contrary, his observations | 


religion and habits of a Spaniard, with hindered us trom employing more direct 


denoted a mind alive to every generous and || those of a native of Britain. He ex pressed | means for accomplishing our wishes.— 


heroic feeling. They were introduced with- 
out parade, and accompanied with that de- | 
gree of earnestness which indicates =e | 
cerity. 

He parted from us not till late, refusing 
an invitation to spend the night here, but | 
readily consented to repeat his visit. His | 
visits were frequently repeated. Each day | 
introduced us to a more intimate acquaint- |, 
ance with his sentiments, but left us wholly 
in the dark, concerning that about which | 
we were most inquisitive. 
avoided all mention of his past or present 
situation. Even the place of his abode in 
the city he concealed from us. 


He studiously | 


f his astonishment at meeting our guest in | Questions might have bee n put in such 

this corner of the globe, especially as, when | terms, that no room should be left for the 
‘they parted in Spain, he was taught to be-| pretence of misapprehension, and j 

| lieve that Carwin should never leave that | desty, merely, had been the obs 
He insinuated, that a change so | questions would not have b 
| but we considered, that, if the disdosure 
were productive of pain or disgrace, it was 
r-| inhuman to extort it. 






| country. 
| great must have been prompted by motives 
‘ of a singular and momentous kind. 
| No answer, or an answer wide of the 
pose, was generally made to these i : | Aniidst the various topics that were dis- 
tions. Britons and Spaniards, he sai@y@re | cussed in his presence, allusions were, of 
f votaries of the same Deity, and square their | course, made to the inexplicable events 
faith by the same precepts; their ideas are | that had lately happened. At those times, 
drawn from. the same fountains of litera-| the words and looks of this man were ob- 
| ture, and they speak dialects of the same, | jects of my particular attention. ‘The sub- 
i tongue; their government and laws have | i, Ject was extraordiuary ; aud any one whose 










what limited, and the intellectual endow- || were formerly provinces of the same civil, 
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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CMARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 67.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


my visit. Carwin made one of the com- 
pany, into which I was ushered. 
pearances were the same as when I be- 
fore beheld him. His garb was equally 
negligent and rustic. 
countenance with new curiosity. My situa- 


tion was such as to enable me to bestow | 


upon it a deliberate examination. Viewed | 
at more leisure, it lost none of its won- 
derful properties. 


homage to the intelligence expressed in it, 


. | 
but was wholly uncertain, whether he were | ! 
| allowable, when they are prompted by a || to the ground, and his wonted air was not 


an object to be dreaded or adored, and 
whether his powers had been exerted to 
evil or to good. 

He was sparing in discourse; but what- 
ever he said was pregnant with meaning, 
and uttered with rectitude of articulation, |: 
and force of emphasis, of which I had en- 
tertained no conception, previously to my | 
knowledge of him. Notwithstanding the || 
uncouthness of his garb, his manners were || 
not unpolished. All topics were handled | 
by him with skill, and without pedantry or || 
affectation. He uttered no sentiment cal-| 
culated to produce a disadvantageous im- || 
pression: on the contrary, his observations. 


t! 





denoted a mind alive to every generous and |) ,| those of a native of Britain. 


‘| fora long time, to gather no satisfactory || 
I gazed upon his |! 


| that justifies the negligence of many rules, 
I could not deny my | 
‘| course, polleentes requires the exact ob-. cating curiosity in us, the gloom of his 


Our sphere, in this respect, being some-| more resemblances than differences ; they 
what limited, and the intellectual endow- || were formerly provinces of the same civil, 
ments of this man being indisputably great, | and, till lately, of the same religious Em- 
his deportment was more diligently marked, | pire. 
and copiously commented on by us, than, As to the motives which induce men to 
you, perhaps, will think the circumstances | change the place of their abode, these must 
warranted. Noc a gesture, or glance, or | unavoidably be fleeting and mutable. If 
accent, that was not, in our private < assem-| not bound to one spot by conjugal or pa- 


 blies, discussed, and inferences deduced | rental ties, or by the nature of that employ- 
As soon as evening arrived, I performed |, 
| modelled his behaviour by an uncommon, ence, the inducements to change are far 
Ap- | 


from it.. It may well be thought that he } ment to which we are indebted for subsist- 
standard, when, with all our opportunities | more numerous and powerful, than oppo- 
site inducements. 

He spoke as if desirous of showing that 
information. [le afforded us no ground on he was not aware of the tendency of Pley- 


which to build even a plausible conjecture. | el’s remarks; yet, certain tokens were ap- 
7 here is a degree of familiarity which parent, that prov ed him by no means want- 


takes place between constant associates, ing in penetration. These tokens were to 
! . . 
be read in his countenance, and not in his 


‘and accuracy of observation, we were able, | 


of which, in an earlier period of their inter-| words. When any thing was said, indi- 


| countenance was deepened, his eyes sunk 


servance. Inquiries into our condition are 


disinterested concern for our welfare; and | resumed without visible struggle. Hence, 
‘this solicitude is not only pardonable, but | it was obvious to infer, that some incidents 
may justly be demanded from those who | | of his life were reflected on by him with 


| choose us for their companions. This state | regret ; and that, since these incidents were 


of things was more slow to arrive on this | carefully concealed, and even that regret 
| occasion than on most others, on account | | which flowed from them laboriously stifled, 
of the gravity and loftiness of this man’s | they had not been merely disastrous. The 
| behaviour. secrecy that was observed, appeared not 
Pleyel, however, began, at length, to designed to provoke or baffle the inquisi- 
employ regular means for this end. He | tive, but was prompted by the shame, or 
occasionally alluded to the circumstances | | by the prudence of guilt. 
{in which they had formerly met, and re-| These ideas which were adopted by 
'marked the incongruousness Metwubia the Pleyel and my brother, as well as myself, 


‘religion and habits of a Spaniard, with hindered us from employing more divect 
He expressed | means for accomplishing our wishes.— 


heroic feeling. They were introduced with- | his astonishment at meeting our guest in| Questions might have been put in such 


out parade, and accompanied with that de- | 
gree of earnestness which indicates sol 
cerity. 


He parted from us not till late, refusing | 


an invitation to spend the night here, but | 
readily consented to repeat his visit. His, 
visits were frequently repeated. Each day) 
introduced us to a more intimate acquaint- | 
auce with his sentiments, but left us wholly 
in the dark, concerning that about which 
we were most inquisitive. 
avoided all mention of his past or present 
situation. Even the place of his abode in |; 
the city he concealed from us. 





He studiously | 


this corner of the globe, especially as, when | terms, that no room should be left for the 
“they parted in Spain, he was taught to be- | pretence of misapprehension, andj 
' lieve that Carwin should never leave that) desty, merely, had been the obstge 
country. He insinuated, that a change so | questions would not have been™ 
great must have been prompted by motives | but we considered, that, if the disclosure 
j ofa singular and momentous kind. | were productive of pain or disgrace, it was 
No answer, or an answer wide of the pur-| inhuman to extort it. 
| pose, was generally made to these i 1 Amidst the various topics that were dis- 
‘tions. Britons and Spaniards, he sai 
' votaries of the same Deity, and square their! course, made to the inexplicable events 
faith by the same precepts; their ideas are | that had lately happened. At those times, 
‘drawn from the same fountains of whats, the words and looks of this man were ob- 
| ture, and they speak dialects of the same | | jects of my particular attention. The sub- 
| tongue; their government and laws have | i, ect was extraordiuary ; aud any one whose 






‘cussed in his presence, allusions were, of 
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experience or reflections could sinew any 
light upon it, was entitled to my gratitude. 


As this man was enlightened by reading || 


and travel, I listened with eagerness to the 
remarks which he should make. 

At first I entertained a kind of appre- 
hension, that the tale would be heard by 
him with incredulity and secret ridicule. I 
had formerly heard stories that resembled 
this, in some of their mysterious circum- 
stances, but they were commonly heard by 
me with contempt. I was doubtful whe- 





terference, when the latter was disposed to 





ther the same impression would not now 
be made on the mind of our guest; but I 
was mistaken in my fears. 

He heard them with seriousness, and 
without any marks either of surprise or 
incredulity. He pursued with visible plea- 
sure, that kind of disquisition which was 








he maintained the probability of celestial in-| in- 


deny it, and had found, as he imagined, 
footsteps of a human agent. Pleyel was 
by no means equally credulous. He scru- 
pled not to deny faith to any testimony but 
that of his senses, and allowed the facts 
which had lately been supported by this, 
testimony, not to mould his belief, but! 
merely to give birth to doubts. 

It was soon observed that Carwin adopt- 
ed, in some degree, a similar distinction. 
A tale of this kind, related by others, he | 
would believe, provided it was explicable 
upon known principles; but that such no-, 
tices were actually communicated by be- 
ings of a higher order, he would believe 
only when his own ears were assailed in a} 





| manner which could not be otherwise ac-| 





naturally suggested by them. His fancy 
was eminently vigorous and prolific, and 
if he did not persuade us, that. human be- 





ings are sometimes admitted to a sensible 
intercourse with the author of nature, he, 
at least, won over our inclination to the 
eause. He merely deduced, from his own 
reasonings, that such intercourse was pro- 
bable; but confessed that, though he was 
acquainted with many instances somewhat 
similar to those which had been related by 
us, none of them were perfectly exempted 
from the suspicion of human agency. 

On being requested to relate these in- 
stances, he amused us with many curious 
details. His narratives were constructed 
with so much skill, and rehearsed with so 
mouch energy, that all the effects of a dra- 
matic exhibition were frequently produced 
by them. Those that were most coherent 
and most minute, and, of consequence, least 
entitled to credit, were yet rendered pro- 
bable by the exquisite art of this rhetori- 

For every difficulty that was sug- 
F gested, a ready and Antone solution was 


k 10" n principles, either as reflected into a 
focus, or communicated through a tube. I 


could not/but remark that his narratives, | 


however complex or marvellous, contained 


no instance sufficiently parallel to those lf 


that had befallen ourselves, and in which 


the solution was applicable to our own 
case. 


My brother was a much more sanguine 
veasoner than our guest. Even in some of 


P 


counted for. Civility forbade him to con- 
tradict my brother or myself, but his un- 
derstanding refused to acquiesce in our tes- 
timony. Besides, he was disposed to ques- 
tion whether the voices heard in the tem- 
ple, at the foot of the hill, and in my clo-' 
set, were not really uttered by human or-| 
gans. On this supposition he was desired | 
to explain how the effect was produced. 

He answered, that the power of mimick- 

ry was very common. Catherine’s voice 

might easily be imitated by one at the foot 

of the hil who would find no difficulty in 

} eluding, by flight, the search of Wieland. 

The tidings of the death of the Saxon lady 

were uttered by one near at hand, who 

overheard the conversation, who conjec- 

tured her death, and whose conjecture hap- 

pened to accord with the truth. That the 

voice appeared to come from the ceiling 

was to be considerd as an illusion of the 

fancy. The cry for help, heard in the hall | 
on the night of my adventure, was to be| 

ascribed to a human creature, who actually 

stood in the hall when he uttered it. It 
was of no moment, he said, that we could 
not explain by what motives he that made 
the signal was led hither. How imper- 
fectly acquainted were we with the condi- 











tion and designs of the beings that sur- 





nded us? The city was near at hand, 
housands might there exist whose 
and purposes might easily explain 
whatever was mysterious in this transac- 
tion. As to the closet dialogue, he was 


| obliged to adopt one of two suppositions, 


and affirm either that it was fashioned in 
my own fancy, or that it actually took place 
between two persons in the closet. 





_the facts which were related by Carwin, | 


| tercourse. 
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Such was Carwin’s mode of explaining 
these appearances. It is such, perhaps, 
as would commend itself as most plausible 
to the most sagacious minds, but it was in- 
sufficient to impart conviction to us. As 
to the treason that was meditated against 
me, it was doubtless just to conclude that 
it was either real or imaginary; but that 
it was real was attested by the inysterious 
warning in the summer-house, the secret of 
which I had hitherto locked up in my own 
breast. 

A month passed away in this kind of in- 
As to Carwin, our ignorance 
was in no degree enlightened respecting his 
genuine character and views. Appear- 
ances were uniform. No man possessed a 
larger store of knowledge, or a greater de- 
gree of skill in the communication of it to 
others; hence he was regarded as an in- 
estimable addition to our society. Consi- 
dering the distance of my brother’s house 


\from the city, he was frequently preveiled 


upon to pass the night where he spent the 
evening. Two days seldom elapsed with- 
out a visit from him ; hence he was regard- 
ed as a kind of inmate of the house. He 
entered and departed without ceremony.— 
When he arrived, he received an unaffected 
welcome, and when he chose to retire, no 
importunities were used to induce him to 
remain. 

The temple was the principal scene of 
our social enjoyments; yet the felicity that 
we tasted when assembled in this asylum, 
was but the gleam of a former sunshine.— 
Carwin never parted with his gravity.— 
The inscrutableness of his character, and 
the uncertainty whether his fellowship 
tended to good or to evil, were seldom ab- 
sent from our minds. This circumstance 
powerfully contributed to sadden us. 

My heart was the seat of growing dis- 
quietudes, This change in one who had 
formerly been characterized by all the ex- 
uberauces of soul, could not fail to be re- 
marked by my friends. My brother was 
always a pattern of solemnity. My sister 
was clay, moulded by the circumstances in 
which she happened to be placed. There 
was but one whose deportment remains to 
be described as being of importance to our 
happiness. Had Pleyel likewise dismissed 
his vivacity ? 

He was as whimsical and jestful as ever, 
but he was not happy. The truth, in this 
respect, was of too much importance to me 





not to make me a vigilant observer. His 
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mirth was easily perceived to be the fruit|/ Every person’s eye was turned towards|| “ One pledge she ne left,” with whom he 
of exertion. When his thoughts wan- | the old man, and they besought him “ to | fled the scenes of former woes, and settled 
dered from the company, an air of dis-|| ‘diclose at large the story of his woes ;” he | | in the western world. 

satisfaction and impatience stole across his | is, at length, prevailed upon—and goes On|; «Ye know the rest;~an Indian sought 
features. Even the punctuality and fre-|| to say— Ere long our newly rising cot : 

quency of his visits were somewhat lessen- < Reade hecther whee tleved; It seemed the friendship which he bare 

















ed. Itmay be supposed that my ownun-|| —_ The only kindred death had left; The white man's race bad led bin Gere; 
; . | play Dante pater e ars tie saa With strong desire their love to learn, 
easiness was heightened by these tokens; ), . oe Lene | And Christian di 
. , ] Of those who cherished us, bereft. on Vanges Cucera. 
but, strange as it may seem, I found, in the I loved hiss—and he along to me, = sonal what soil would bear the grain, 
present state of my mind, no relief but in Though nearly young and weak as he; FE i aye scanty herds sustain ; 
the persuasion that Pleyel was unhappy. For friends were cold ; and coldness made pchthe: sdeorstcnimthe speci 
P ° : Us seek each other’s feeble aid.”’ | And he would listen, fixed and long, 
That unhappiness, indeed, depended, for “ We parted, when a venturous band When of sublimer themes I spoke, 
its value in my eyes, on the cause that pro- In quest of wealth, to foreign land, | oe in inspiration’s book ; 
duced it. It did not arise from the death The aspiring Edward drew ; -ufolding thence the wondrous plan 
‘ ’ j ‘Twas with a deep, foreboding gloom Of all that God had done for man.” 
of the Saxon lady: it was not a contagious sg 
. . Beside our parent’s sacred tomb, Nor h : be hi 
emanation from the countenances of Wie- We spoke our last adieu.” = pen proves 0 be a Se 
: .__ || Was just blooming into womanh z 
land or Carwin. There was but one other After a long absence, and not hearing J g nhood, and 
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| the Ni ieftai j ise 
minted whence it could flow. A nameless any tidings of his brother, he believed him | ‘pats = ape 7 woe. i lia 
ecstasy thrilled through my frame when | dead, and in the civil wars of Cooenwell| 6 9 OY wees ing the legends of his 
any new proof occurred that the ambi-| pres race, and in dwelling upon the eveats 

| 





| took up arms with the protector— , , 
guousness of my behaviour was the cause. : | of the Indian wars : 





7 
' 
‘ 
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“ Tt was on Naseby’s fatal plain 
Our host was marshalled once again ; 
And, on their common soil, for blood 


[ To be continued. | ————His form was free and bold, 


And cast in mature’s noblest mould ; 


] 
| 
| “ 
i 
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The kindred ranks impatient stood. as Tics dedesif ieee hele 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. While Charles and Rupert on the right its qictiy lech Genneth their bake 
In triumph brief maintained the fight, W lipt with nskilful hand: 
SH I followed Cromwell’s sage command, ee . 7 — > penal > 
YAMOYDEN, Where Langdale led his loyal band, ¢ | should have locked to see ss sccm 
A Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Cantos. And vainly strove to check the tide The uncaverned wolf, in frolics boon, 
By the late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A. M. and That all his vigilance defied. | With bounding fawn unfeared agree, 
his Friend. Routed and broken as he flew, { As that between them love should be. 
More wide the scattering slaughter grew. But I abl i a eg 
Continued from page 68.) I marked a gallant warrior long i wechemees att tase ely 
(‘Conte ciate et ’ H And checked the Pagan’s speech profane 
“ At bay restrain the impetuous throng ; | I chided and forbade. Alas‘ 
He dwells upon the fate that awaits the Fierce fell the flashes of his blade | a 
P ESB et Too late to save my child it was.” 
heathen host, and concludes by calling to} Like lightning on the foeman’s head ; | 
their minds the wonderful signs that had | | Sat dram tg ate ee ‘ane | But he drove the Pagan forth too late, 
Till parted his assailants round ; ae thi & ates ti had ; 
appeared in the heavens, and the sania} I marked him, where alone, amain i or 1ey “ stolen ours a met, and on 
rous sounds that vad announced their ap- His courser seoured the encumbered plain : | one sad night she left her home, and left 
proaching destruction. Some were en- FOR Ses See rer ae || the old man lonely in his griet— 

- ‘ 2 . I followed reckless on his way ; HI ° 
gaged in recounting these miraculous ap- Fainter and faltering in their course, ** *Twas cruel, in the stranger's clime, 
pearances, others in talking of former days, The blood drops fell from knight and horse; _||_-—-Thwus from her gray old sire to part, 
<¢ of native hill and peaceful plain,” while He turned, as my descending sword ! And barb the only shaft that time . 

initia: bette . h Through the reft mail his bosom gored, \- Had yet in store to pierce my heart. 
others, again, ** wit I rgaigeneicag speech pre- Then sunk, his fleeting vigour gone ;— i dade 0 te oi t | 
pare the future councils of the war” but, The staggering steed rushed blindly on ;— | oP CORES, Gt 6 RW pees ee 
O God! as round my victim gazed, mations, and every eye “ paid tribute to 
Upon a hillock’s tufted breast, His eye with death’s dull amel glazed, his agony,” when suddenly there rode up 
Holding no converse with the rest, I saw my brother in my foe! ‘to the cam p two horsemen, with news from 
An aged man there sat ; And he his murderer seemed to know— oh tical be ’ a Christi f 
For pardon lingered in his eye, 1 ‘the Sachem, bearing also, a Christian fe. 
j He seemed borne down with care, and As death's drear shadow flitted by ;— | male whom they had rescued from cap- 
oppressed with adverse fate; his full gray Sia Cyn emayheg eines eater, | tivity. This proves to be Nora, and the 
But quivering vainly, closed for ever! }. : . ; 
eye, bespoke a tameless energy, and a heart '\interview between the child and parent, is 
inured to wo; and, . This event put all martial zeal in his|/extremely well conducted, and he leaves 
\;}bosom for ever at rest, and after mj her with this assurance— 
P Religion’s promise in his view ears past in sadness, new objects charmed 
Was fixed, and he believed it true ; ie “ | : ye ‘** Nora, farewell! if heaven should spare 
Star of his soul! in glory beaming, is soul at last: Thy sire, his home thou still shalt share ; 
A light worth all earth's sweetest dreaming ! He loved—was blest—'tis briefly said— But if, in this uncertain strife, 
As many a busy murmur fell As swift those blissful moments fled : An Indian ball desiroy my live, 
On his scarce conscious ear, The angel partner who had smiled Christians, | know, my child will save ; 
At times to memory, audible, On his lone path, through deserts wild, And, when I moulder in the grave, 
They told of vanished scenes, too well And led to earth’s sole Paradise, Remember—that thy « re forgave.” 
Remember'd, and too dear. | Was wrapt to her congenial skies, | { To be continued] 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 


a ——— ——————  ——  —- = 
‘ cai : 
‘ing creature to the stroke of death. There || the body, now mou!dering and uniting with 
you may see that life sometimes extends to! its parent earth, is there doomed to remain 
® fourscore years and ten,” and influenced || in forgetfulness and decay, never to be re- 


| . . . 
by the reflection, you may be ready to|| vived, never tu be sensible and alive to 
1} M . we 
conclude, at least you may endeavour to} those pure enjoyments, which the believing 









They softly lie, and sweetly sleep 


Low in the ground. | 


persuade yourself that your years may be) 


| 
The storm that wrecks the winter sky, _as his, and that time is yet your own ; but | 


No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 


the next stone bears witness to your folly; 


| . . a 
Christian fondly expects to experience, and 
| of which he has here frequently a foretaste, 
| . . . 

Let him visit the grave of a departed pa- 


you there discover that unsuspecting youth, ‘| rent, of a dear, fond relative, or of a sin- 
; 1} . . 
‘that childish infancy; that those whose | cerely affectionate friend. He will shed 


It was on a fine evening in the month of “years are numbered but as yours, are fre-|| the tributary tear of regret; he will be 


August, that I, for the first time, visited a | 


graveyard, in which were deposited the 
remains of relations. I was in company 
with others whom the fond ties of relation- 


ship had rendered dear to me, and whose 


'tuate the memory of an uncle, the fatherof | and bring fresh to his embittered mind 


sympathetic feelings, prompted by the es- 
teem and veneration of those departed 
friends we mutually mourned, had render- 
ed doubly so. The moon was high; and 
thin and fleeting clouds obscuring, at times, 
her pure si!very ray, added to the solemn 
scene. Persons, who have been placed in 
the situation are aware how fully inade- 
quate language proves when employed in 
the deseription of feelings which the cir- 
cumstances of such a scene are calculated 
to produce. 


quently drawn from off the stage. 
Passing from stone to stone with such, 


| borne on the wings of fancy and sad re- 


membrance, back to those scenes of plea- 


and various reflections, [ at length came to sure, which, with him, he had enjoyed ; 
‘one which, as I perceived, was to perpe-| memory will trace the path of former years, 


| 


‘one present. I found her with her eye | those hours of happiness they have afford- 


‘fixed upon the marble, and immediately, | 


ed. His opinions will mduce him to sup- 


las if a thought, replete with sorrow and | pose that such as he has just contemplated, 


distress, had shot across her mind, she | are the purest joys allotted to man’s ex- 


burst into a flood of tears, and gave vent  istence. 
to feelings which they only can feel who | cumstances, feel he must, for it is nature’s 


have been placed in a similar situation.— 


numbered with the past ; years when youth, ' 





- To see around us so many who once 
bore the burden of age, whose deeply fur- 
rowed cheeks, whose sunken eye, and with- 
ering palsied frame, discovered every symp- 
tom of the infirmity to which humanity is 
subject ; to see those whose minds ripened 
into maturity by reflection and experience, 
rendered them capable of entering into the 
busy scenes of active life; to see such now 
mouldering and uniting with the dust of un- 
experienced youth, must excite sensations 
so deep and permanent, that time, perhaps, 
will never efface them from the memory. 
Every stone erected to the memory of a 
dear departed friend, is sufficient to teach 


a lesson more salutary, perhaps, than that 


produced by the united efforts of man, 
blessed with eloquence and trath, equal to 
He must then recal the words of 


his zeal. 
the poet: 
* ‘Time was, like thee, they life possest, 

And time shall be that thou shalt rest.” 
Every “ memento” remin:ls us how small 
a space is sufficient to contain our bones: 
that a “ cold inscription on marble,” will, 
perhaps, be°all that shall remain to inform 
posterity that you once existed; that hu- 
man life, howsoever flattered by a delusive 
imagination, must soon yield tothat power- 


_ fal mandate which has subjected every liy- 












i offered up, in happy union, its devotional | 
| exercise to the throne of Grace. She had 
only thought of the past, and of the pre- 
ijsent; for when she thought of that future 


| day towards which religion looks with 


ward promised to virtue, she turned her 
head, and wiped from her cheek the fall-'| 
ing tear. Thus the reflection of the future | 
dried the tear which the consideration of 
the past had wrung. She gathered some’ 
of the evergreea which grew on her pa-| 
rent’s grave, and prayed that ever green | 
and blooming might be the crown which 
was to grace a parent’s brow. 
| How sad soever may have been the im- 
pression, which the entrance into a yard, 
the receptacle of the dead, had made, we 
left it with feelings which bade us rejoice, 
that those now sleeping beneath the cold 
clay, will ere long be numbered with the 
‘just above. 
gtiow dismal, and doubly distressing, 
be the sensations of that being, to 
whom no prospects of futurity can Mora 
|the slightest alleviation: to the sorrows 
which flow spontaneous from the breast of 
every man whose heart feels the least glow 
of sensibility and feeling, who thinks that 
| with the body ceases to exist the soul, that 




















unknown to care, saw in parental fondness, | 


smiling transport, and remembered the re- | 


If he feel (and under such cir- 


| 
| 


| mandate, and nature must be heard) if he 
Filial tenderness roamed over years now | feels that pang of sorrow which the retlec- 


‘tion of the past produces, he will most pro- 
_bably look to the present, and endeavour 


an assisting, fostering friend; when filial | to drown all sorrow in the sea of present 
and parental feeling, formed by sympathy, | enjoyment. But the present, still, is net 


perfectly happy. It cannot dissipate the 
gloom. They are cares so deeply en- 
graven on the tablet of the memory, that 


jreflection of present gratification cannot 


obliterate them. He cast a longing—yea, 
a lingering look towards futurity. Ah! a 
scene, dark and dismal presents itself; “a 
few frail, tottering steps, and I shall be 
numbered with those I now myself do 
|mourn;” and, notwithstanding the opinion 
that he shall never see them more, he in- 
wardly is induced to hope that futurity will 
unveil pleasures which he never could, or 
rather, which he never would persuade him- 
self were in reserve. But if this even faint 
alleviation is denied him; if his conviction 
is so strong, that Hope lends not her feeble 
| ray to guide his troubled mind to the haven 
of repose, he will have his brow overcast 
with sorrow and disappointment. _Bitter- 
ness and anguish will leave their consua)- 
ing dart quivering in his desponding breast.- 
On the other hand, the believer in the 
Christian dispensation, although for the 
moment he yields to the impulse of sad- 
ness at the decree of former fate, still finds 
a consolatory balm in the prospect held 
forth by futurity, when, as he trusts, family, 
relatives, and friends, shall unitedly enjoy 
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a pleasure—not that tyvansitory and short- 
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tived pleasure, extracted from the ills of | Unfortunately, the Baron joined to his 
time, but a happiness pure and enlarged, | other ridiculous whims, the singular ca- 
unmixed and free from those cares, anxie- || price of pretending that his friends should 
ties, and pains which ever in some degree || preserve towards his wife, rules of parsi- 


attend on what we call the enjoyment of | inony, still more severe than those he ob- | 


life. | served himself; and any other than a very | 


eee eee 
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1 and in love; so he tenderly kissed her 
| hand, thanked her for this special mark of 
the trust she reposed in him, and hastened 
| after the Jew to give him the necessary in- 
structions, 


The Jew soon insinuated himself to the 


AUGUSTUS. | near relation or a senior of fourscore, who || presence of the Baron.” Pardon me, if I 


| 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. || might count on receiving in return the) 
| 


crates se ae | would present her with an object of value, | trouble you, sir, I could not pass your ho- 


tel without having the honour of showing 





; AR sang PS | blackest ingratitude from the husband, who a quantity of things I have just received ; 
. did not in the least fear the stigma of jea- handsome snuff-boxes, musical watches, 
It is saey-to sappose that a young per- | Jousy. || tings, and bracelets for my lady.” 
son may live without a lover ; but how | The situation of M. Lebel, at times was} “ She has more trinkets than she wants 5 
shall the married woman dispense with the | very constrained; for he had no preten-|| [am busy; Ido not wish to lose my time.” 
consolations of a friend? How often a sions to relationship, and the entire half of ||‘ Ah! M. le Baron is such a connoisseur! 
wife, oppressed with ennui, feels twenty a century separated him from the privi-|| you will be enchanted for a certainty ;” 
wants, twenty desires, of which the dear | Jeged age of fourscore. What, then, must 1 and, without being alarmed at the gloomy 
husband has scarcety the will to satisfy a 1 have been his embarrassment, when one | brow of the Baron, the intrepid Jew began 
single one? A husband was never known || day he read in the speaking eyes of the 1 to spread the contents of his pack upon the 
to blush at his culpable avarice, while that) Baroness, her extreme distress, at being ‘desk. “ Just look, if you please,” con- 
vice would cover the lover with irrevocable | obliged to refuse the purchase of some | tinued he, opening his boxes one after the 
ridicule. Can we then be, after this, asto- | pearls, just offered by a Jew pedlar! He jother. ‘“ What are you doing? Have f 
nished, if so many wives thank heaven for | was, however, soon consoled on hearing /not told you that time is precious ?” 
the facility with which so many lovers cede | the lady whisper the Israelite, to return the | © Oh! [am not ina hurry,” replied the 
to the power of their charms ? “next day, when she would give him, after | Jew, a “livelihood is the ucedful. "“imes 
Among the crowd of wives, weary of | showing them to her husband, cither the | are hard, and people of taste are rare. We 


their disconsolate state, the lovely Baro- 1 pearls, or the price he asked. | can onlysell to connoisseurs and their ladies, 














ness de G } 
guished rank. 


occupied the most distin-! 
Her husband, sensible, ten- | 





der and assiduous, when not abstracted by ‘| 
the cares of business, overwhelmed her with | 
barren favours, for he spitefully and inflexi- | 
bly followed principles of the most rigid } 
and grievous economy, in the government | 
of his household. Neither blandishments, | 
caresses, prayers, nor tears, had ever, in. 
any instance, wen him to the determination 
of ruining himself to please his dearer half. 
He certainly was by no means ignorant, | 
that a wife is a goddess, to be fervently | 





* What is your opinion of these pearls?” | who love and protect the fine arts! Admire 
said the Baroness to the banker after the , the richness of this gold! Can you see the 
Jew had gone. exquisite finish of this enchasing, without 

“TI never recollect having seen hand- | being seized with desire? And those dia- 


| somer,” he replied. “ This, for sure I; monds! what water! And the merchant 


know, that the necklace, which at the last |) Who offers them, is he not Jeremiah Little- 
ball, drew the attention of all the company, | gain, known through the whole city for his 
on the wife of the master of ceremonies, | moderate prices ? Is madam at home?” 
was not worth the half of the one in my | The impenetrable Baron declared without 


hand, and I can’t think how the Jew can | even raising his eyes, that he would buy 


| give them for $2700. Candidly, sir, pearls nothing. “I warrant [ shall soften you ; 


bewitch me, they have such a touching re- || here, you will buy these pearls ;” said he, 


'] ; S © , . 
semblance to tears! Indeed, I could almost | opening the casket already mentioned. 
“ What man, at the sight of them, would 


adored by the happy mortal whom she | fall in love with my husband, if he would | 
honours with the name of spouse ; yet he 1 but present them to me!” “ To save you | 
impiously smiled at her divine titles, when || from a weakness, which might render ridi- 
the goddess wished to exact from him un- | culous the finest woman in Paris, I would | 
reasonable sacrifices, as proofs of the excess || rather buy all the pearls of all the Jews | 
of his devotion. | and Christians of the Empire! But you! 

How strikingly did the noble manners of | know as well as I, that the Baron is liable | 








not willingly divest himself of a few mise- 
rable ruleaus of gold! gold is every where, 
but these pearls are unique, and Queen She- 
ba would have worn them with pride, when 
she visited King Solomon. It was by par- 
ticular consideration that I made it my bu- 


M. Lebel, the banker, contrast with this | to fits of ill-humour, in which he considers || siness to offer them to you first. M. le 








conjugal meanness! He never looked | 
upon the beautiful eyes of the Baroness, 
but to guess if it were a new cashmire dress, 
or a robe of mechlin point, or a gold chain, 
or an aigrette of diamonds, or a pair of 
ear-drops, or a brilliant for her finger, or a 
pair of bracelets, which might please her 
at the moment; every wish was disclosed | 
to this accomplished servant of her orders, 
which were always instantly executed. 











my friendship for you, in such an unfair | 
light, that I fear this necklace would but| 
ill contribute to remove his prejudices.” | 

“J think as you do, but I should despise | 
mySelf as unworthy to wear pearls, if I had | 
not the spirit to obtain them in spite of his 
jealousy. My husband, himself, shall buy 
them for me, it will only cost you $1800, | 
which J permit you to advance for me.” | 


The banker was a man of the world, | 





Baron is so kind, and my lady is so amia- 
ble! It were truly a pity that so rare a 
jewel should fall into profane hands. May 
I lose my name if it be not worth $3600, 
among brothers, and I give itto you for— 


but fix the price yourself.” 
[ To be continued. } 
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Religion is a jewel that can render old 
age tolerable, or death acceptable, 
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_ the dagger into his own bosom. 
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ANECDOTES. 
High sense of honour in a Peon, or 
East-India soldier —An Englishman, once 








| : . : ’ 
on a hunting party, had strack a Peon for || ty, vociferated, with great animation, “a » 
thaving let loose, at an improper time, @| you ashamed of yourselves, my hearers !’ 


nd. The Peon happened to be a 
Rajab-pout, which is the highest tribe of 
Hindoo soldiers. On receiving the blow, 
he started back with an appearance of hor- 
ror and amazement, and drew his poniard. 
But again compésiag himself, and looking 
steadfastly at his master, he said, “ I am 

servant, and have long eat your rice ;” 
and having pronounced this, he plunged 
In those 
few words the poor man pathetically ex- 
pressed—“ The arm that has been nour- 
ished by you shall not take away your life, 
but in sparing yours, I must give up my 
own, as I cannot survive my dishonour.” 


— 

George I]. had good intelligence from 
the continent, and sometimes used to sur- 
prise his ministers with information which 
they had not. He one day asked Lord Hol- 
dernesse, who was then secretary of state, | 
where the pretender was ?—“ upon my 
word, Sire, I don’t exactly know; I should 
suppose somewhere in Italy ; but I’ll con- 
sult my last despatches.”—“ Poh, poh, 
man, don’t trouble your head about your 
last despatches, I'll tell you where he is— 
He is now at No. —, in the Strand, and 
was last night at Lady ’s rout; what 
shall we do with him?” Lord Holder- 
nesse, surprised at this account, proposed 
calling a council. Here the King inter- 
rupted him by saying, “ No, no, we shall 
Manage this business without a council; 
let him stay where he is at present, and 
when the poor man has amused himself 
with looking about London, be will go 
home again.” The fact turned out exactly 
as the King said. 











= 

An Idiot.—A dull preacher in a country 
village church, who had a happy faculty of 
lulling his hearers to sleep, by his monoto- 
nous and musical voice, was addressing his 
congregation, on a warm summer’s day, 
with his accustomed spirit, and as usual, 
in a short time, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing them droop one by one into their de- 
votional slumbers, so that by the time he 
got half through with his sermon, they were 


+o T 
tention to his precepts and admonitions.— |; 
The preacher, at length, getting out of all 
patieace with his auditors for their stupidi- 


sound of bullets whistling near him: he 
looked about, and found that two balls had 
just passed through the door close beside 
him; he looked out of the window, and 
saw two gentlemen who were just charg. 





the congregation, surprised at hearing so 
many words of a sentence uttered by their 
worthy pastor, immediately aroused them- 
selves, and with great anxiety looked round 
for the cause of so great a noise—he con- 
tinued, “ a’nt you ashamed of yourselves, 
my hearers, to be asleep, while I am preach- 
ing the word of God? look at that poor 
idiot how attentively he listens ;” “ yes,” 
said the idiot, “if I was not an idiot, I 
should be asleep likewise.” 





During the course of the mock trial of 
that well-intentioned and excellent prince | 


questions were put to him; amongst the 
rest, he was asked by one of his unfeeling 


sum of money, (a few thousand pounds) of 
which he was known to have been lately 
in possession, The king stopped a few 
moments, and, with his eyes suffused in 
tears, replied in a faint tone of voice— 
“ J’amais a faire des heureux!” “ I had 
a pleasure in alleviating the distresses of 
others !” 
When the late Earl Howe, who was 
very remarkable for his presence of mind, 
was captain of the Magnanime, during a 
cruise on the coast of France, a heavy gale 
of wind obliged him to anchor. It was on 
a lee-shore, and the night was extremely 
dark and tempestuous. After every thing 
had been-made snug, the ship rode with 
two anchors a-head, depending entirely on 
her ground tackle. 

Captain Howe, at this time, was laid up 
with the gout, and was reading in his cabin, 


Louis XVI. many absurd and impertinent | 


judges, what he had done with a certain | 





ing their pistols again ; and, as he guessed 
| that they had been shooting at a mark upon 
‘the door, he rushed out, and very civilly 
|remonstrated with them on firing at the 
door of a house, without having previously 
examined whether any one was within-side, 
| One of them immediately answered, in a 
‘tone which proclaimed at once his disposi- 
ition and his country, “ Sir, I did not know 
| you were there, and I de not know who 
you are; but if I have given you offence, I 
am willing,” said he, holding out the ready 
charged pistols, “ to give you the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman—take your choice.” 
With his usual presence of mind, the 
| noble lord seized hold of both the pistols, 
| and said to his astonished countryman, 
_“ Do me the justice, Sir, just to step into 
that summer-house, shut the door, and let 
me have two shots at you, then we shall be 
‘upon equal terms, and I shall be quite at 
your service to give or receive the satis- 
faction of a gentleman.” 

| There was an air of drollery and supe- 
| tiority in his manner, which at once struck 
| and pleased the Hibernian. ‘ Upon my 
conscience, Sir, I believe you are an honest 
fellow,” said he, looking upon him earnest: 
ly in the face, “ and I’ve a great mind to 
shake hands with yeu—Will you only just 
tell me who you are?” 

The nobleman told his name—a name 
dear to every Briton and every Irishman! 
“ [beg your pardon, and that’s what no 
man ever accused me of doing before,” 
cried the Hibernian, “ and had I knowa 
who you were, I would as soon have shot 
my own soul as have fired through the door! 
But how could I tell who was within-side ?” 

















when, on a sudden, the lieutenant of the 


wo, and said, he was sorry to inform him 
that the anchors came home. “ They are 
much in the right of it,” coolly replied cap- 
tain Howe, “ I don’t know who could stay 
out in such a night as this.” 


At the close of the American war as a 





turning home to his family, after various 





all comfortably at rest, save one idiot, who 








stood leaning against one of the pillars sup- 
porting the gallery, listening with great at- 





escapes from danger, he was detained at 


Holyhead by contrary winds, Reading in 


a summer-house, he heard the well-known 





watch came in, with a countenance full of 


noble lord of high naval character was re- 


“ That is the very thing of which I com- 
plain,” said his lordship. His opponent 
admitted the justice of the complaint, as 
soon as he understood it, and he promised 


never more to be guilty of such a practical 
bull. 


The Athenians being at war with Philip, 
king of Macedon, one day intercepted a let- 
ter which he had written to Olympia bis 
wife. They sent it back to him unopened, 
that they might not be obliged to read it in 
public, saying, their laws forbade them to 
betray a secret. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
oe 
THE FLOWER. 


Beneath a brier in early May, 
One only blue-bell grew ; | 
Around it still the white snow lay, | 
The wind still coldly blew ! 
The white snow drifted more and more, 
And fiercer blew the wind ; 
Till, by a death-shroud cover'’d o’er, 
Unseen, that sweet flower died ! 


All lovely and lone does it smile on the eye, 





Low bent that brier—the wind so mild 
Its broken murmurs gave— 

A mother o’er her first-born child 
Wrapt in its little grave! 

The melted snow, slow dropping fell— 
A mother’s tears thus fail. 

That brier stood in a lonely dell ; 
Her grief retires from all ! 





Sweet flower! sweet nursling of the Spring ! 
Mid scenes uncertain bern ; i] 
No bee had wooed on sunny wing— it 
And all thy blooms are shorn. , ij 
Oh! emblem of the child of song! 
Thou tender, harmless flower! 
Like thee, he breathes his sweets along ; 
Like thee, lives out his hour! | 


Meek emblem of the gentle maid, 
In lone contentment fair, 

Till, by false Fashion's arts betray’d, 
She fades in foreign air ; 

Or, by cold friends, constrain’d to wed 
The wretch her heart denies ; 

Awhile she feebly lifts her head— 
Then sinks, and, smiling, dies! 

S. or New-Jersey. 





Jan. 1st, 1821. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ToMY.s. @ 


When genius, talents, feeling bend 
Beneath low folly’s worthless sneer, 

We fear the reign of truth will end, 
And anguish mingles with our fear. 


Yet, no '—the Sensitive’s soft leaf 

Shrinks from the touch with seeming pain, 
Yet the contraction is but brief, 

It shrinks but to unfold again. 


What, though the unfeeling hand of pride, 
From honour’s brow the wreath may tear, 
The hand of taste, with truth to guide, 
Shall place a brighter chaplet there. 
HARRIET. 
Jan. 9th, 1820. 


The following Address, delivered on Monday evening 
last, at the City-Hotel, introductory to the Charitable 
Concert, is from the pen of Moses Y. Scott. 





There’s an isle in the west that is beaateous and bright, 
Though the dark waves of ocean encircle it round ; 

hts fruits and its flowers breathe an air of delight, 
Yet searce in its dews can a footstep be found. 





' But blest be the few! and as bright as that isle 


4 Hail! hail to the Sun, as in splendour it rises, 


~~ —~+—-we - ee ee 





And thus, I bethought me, when lately I view’d it, || 
That for Charity’s seat, it was mark'd by the sky, 
Which, indulgent, with roses and myrtle had 
strew'd it. 


And sure 'tis a home for that spirit design’d, 
Like her dwelling, e’en here, had her favourites || 
found it; | 

Like the scene which, though lonely, is pure and re- | 
fin'd, 

With the world, like a dark-rolling ocean around it. | 

} 


Oh! too small is the spot that’s allotted her here, 
And too few are the hearts for her service decreed. 

I've seen one poor hand wipe away sorrow’s tear, 
While ten raised the finger of scorn at the deed. 


i} 
| 
| 
} 


Be the scene they inhabit—as lovely, though lone, 
On the {avour'd of virtue, kind Heaven wiil smile, } 
~ ° } 

And Summer, and sunshine there only be known. || 

| 


And blest be you all, who, indulgently, here, 
With favour our humble endeavour regard, 
Be it yours from affliction to banish the tear— 
And in Gratitude’s eye read your perfect reward. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SEDUCED TO HER SEDUCER. 


Stay—oh, my Edward ! stay, oh stay ! 
Do not hurry thus away ! \} 
Stay—you can no longer grieve me ; 
Stay—you can no more deceive me ; 
Stay—oh, stay! 
Stay—a virgin cannot shame you ! 
Stay—my parents cannot blame you ! 
Joy from them has long departed, 
And they now are broken hearted— 
Their poor child sees nought but sorrow ; 
Shame and grief await the morrow— 
Stay—oh, stay! 


Stay—and then the sun will glitter 

Shortly on thy Ellen’s litter— 

Though her faith has often chid thee, 

Her cold lips can ne’er forbid thee ; 

Then her eye, when death befriends thee, 

Never, never more offends thee— 
Stay—oh, stay ! 


Stay—thy little boy encroaches 

On thy smile, without reproaches ; 

He, so innocent and free, 

When the grave shall cover me, 

Shall on thy features fix his ken, 

And thou shalt see thy Ellen then— 
Stay—oh, stay! 





MARTIN. 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Nov. 1820. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


The Birth-Day of Louisa Minerva, of West- Point. 


Hail! hail to the morn, which in brightness arises, 
To smile on the birth of Louisa, the fair ! 





To mingle its beams with the “* morning tide air.” 


This morn shall be sacred to virtue and love, 
Which gave to mortality, beauty’s sweet flower, 
And ever shall wisdom and genius approve, 














This fair fragrant blossom of Chastity’s bower. 


With the sweetest of perfumes, its bud is now opening, 
And spreading its charming luxuriance to view ; 


| And stil! will its beauties continue unfolding, 


Far richer in odour—far brighter in hue. 


And,oh! when the soft rays of Summer are fading, 
And the orb of its glory in twilight is shronded— 
When the chill blasts of winter, this flower invading, 

Shall darkes the prospect, till yet so unclouded, 
May virtue still watch o'er its emblem, in bloom ! 
And stay the rude fiat that sanctions its doom ! 


But far be that winter whose cheerless advances, 
Shall wither this blossom of beauty and youth ! 


And dim be that orb whose final beam dances, 


O’er the grave of such innocence, virtue, and truth! 


Grant, heaven, that its sickness, so pure and divine, 
May crown each successive br ight morn of its birth, 


|, And impart its perfuine to the sweet neetar'd wine, 


Which consecrates beauty to pleasure and mirth 


| Let's quaff off the nectar—replenish the bow! 


That we fill to commemorate female perfection ; 


| Let it sparkie and glow with the warmth of the soul, 


And beam with the lustre of Beauty’s reflection ; 
lor sweet is the goblet that virtues entwine, 
With the wreath which is gather’d from Venus’ 

shrine. 


Then hail to the morn which in brightness arises, 
fo smile on the birth of Minerva, the fair ' 


| All hail to the sua, as in splendour it rises, 
; 


To mingle its beams with the “ morning tide air '” 
OSMOND. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


The following lines were occasioned by hearing an Ex 


lian Harp, playing in the window of the Auther'® 
room, while he was indisposed. 


What melancholy sounds are these ? 
To some they might impart 

A balm their lovelorn wouads to ease, 
But mine's a broken beart. 


Methinks they strive with varied power, 
In hopes to comfort me : 

And is there none, who life’s last hour 
Will strive te sooth but thee ? 


No friend to watch my sickly bed, 
Or death's approaching steps ! 
No hand to hold my aching head, 
. Or wet my parched lips ? 


Then cease! ye only serve to tear 
Me taster to the grave: 

Oh! bring thy solemn dirges there, 
When grass shall o’er me wave. 


Aud as thy plaintive notes are heard 
Soft murmuring through the dale ; 

Perhaps they may inspire some bard 
To sing my hapless tale ! 


Hast thou e’er seen the morn smiling calm and serene, 
When the Sun’s golden beams first awaken the 
dawn? 
You then have beheld such a calm, tranquil scene, 
As smiled in my breast ere my woes first began. 


Hast thou heard the rude winds o’er the huge moun- 
tains rave, 
As seeming to tear huge creation apart? 
Or the loud waves resound through some rock shat- 
ter’d cave ? 
Then you've witness’d such tgmpests as now rend 
my heart. H, M 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SNOW STORM. 
Loud the wintry wind is blowing, 
Fast descend the gathering snows, 
' Colder, and still colder growing ! 
Louder still the tempest blows ! 


Hark! the dreary sounds are clearer, 
Spirit of the angry blast! 

O! thy shrieking voice is nearer ; 
Whither dost thou speed so fast ? 


Wo and desolation bringing, 
Com'st thou now to rouse the gale ? 
Wide thy loosen'd whirlwinds flinging, 
Rending every shivering sail ! 
* Blark! o’er land and ocean howling, 
Horror marks thy wild career ; 
Dark, the lowering storm is scowling ; 
Wild thy sweeping tempests veer! 


Now, while dreary winter rages, 
While the drifting snows descend, 

Who the widow's wo assuages ? 
Who will be the orphan’s friend ? 


- Ye, who bask in ease and fashion, 
Rich in all that wealth bestows, 
May your hearts, in soft compassion, 

Feel a fellow-being'’s woes. 


’ Mark yon haggard boy’s complexion, 
_. See his worn and scant attire, 
Give the wretched child protection ! 
Send his mother food and fire! 


God, himself, shall reimburse you, 
Swift the widow's prayer shall rise ; 
Orphan's lips shall never curse you ; 
You'll have treasure in the skies. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 





_ POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


hey THE KISS. 
_ Phe kiss, lovely girl, I so blissfully stole 
Frow lips where emotions so tenderly shine, 
That seem’'d, for a moment, the seat of a soul, 
Which alone—alone finds an equal in thine :— 


The kiss T purloin'd shall through life be the same, 
It shall steal o'er my mem’ry and ever be blest: 

Recollection inspiring the vestal-like flame, 
Afresh with enrapwring glow in my breast. 


That kiss, lovely girl, to my soul shall be dear, 


When those I once loved shall be buried in gloom ; 


It shall shed animation when hope speaks despair ; 
That kiss shall in mem’ry perpetually bloom. 


PF. W. R. 
== 


TO HHH 


Cahumry afloat on Eagle’s wings, 
When perching at my door, it stings 
& heart that is most deeply wounded, 
Yet fair-fame and innccence is sounded. 


Selected from a most valuable Sriend—T aura. 


Of temper, as envenom’d as an asp, 
Censorious, and every word a wasp; 

In faithful mem’ry she records the crimes, 
Or real, or fictitious of the times! 

Laughs at the ecputations she has torn, 
And holds them at arm’s-lengthwith scorn, 


| Such are the fruits of sanctimonieus pride, 

| Of malice fed, while flesh is mortified ; 

Take, madam, the rewerd of al) your prayers, 
Where hermits, and where Bramius meet with thetr’s! 
| Your portion is with them—nay, never frown, 

| But, if you please, some fathouns lower down. 


| Artists, attend—your pencils and your paint 

| Produce them—take a chair—now draw a saint; 
| Qh, sorrowful and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks—a Niobe appears! 

| Is this a saint? throw tints and all away— 

| True Piety, as cheerful as the day, 





Will weep, indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For other's woes but smiles upon ber own. 


With washes die your hair ; 
But paint and washes both are vain, 


You give your checks a rosy strain, 
| To give a youthful air. 


Those wrinkles mark your daily toil, 
No labour will efface them, 

You wear a mask of smoothest oil, 
Yet stil! with ease we trace them. 


An art so faultless then forsake, 
Which though you much excel in, 

You never can contrive to make 
Old Hecuba, young Helen. 


Maria dies her hair, ‘tis said ; 
But ‘tis a foul aspersion, 

She buys them black, they therefore nced 
No subsequent immersion. 


| 
i 
it 


| 
| 
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Mr. J. C. Stedman, is appointed agent for the La- 
pies’ Literary Caprnet, in Raleigh, (N. C.)— 
Subscribers in that place will please make immediate 
payment to him. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Country subscribers are requested, when they re- 
mit money, to send such bills as the exchange offices 
will discount. We are willing to lose a reasonable 
per centage on uncurrent money, but'to receive bills 
so much worn as to be worthless, is rather unpro- 
fitable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.of New-York is received, and will appear shortly. 

To Miss M. M. W’. is inadmissable. 

Several other communications have been received, 
but too late for this weeks paper. 

It will not be amiss, perhaps, to mention, that our 
poetic department, always closes on Tuesday ; so that 
any thing received after that time, must necessarily 
meet with some delay. 


the Hope Cotton Manufacturing Company, on Thurs- 
day last fell threugh a scuttle in a store at Providence, 


by whieh he was so injured, that he expired in a few 
minutes. 











| it is said, consumes about four hundred thousand 
pounds of Cotton annually, and keeps nearly 200 
looms, moved by water, in constant operation. 











Melancholy Aecident.—Mr. Elisha Howe, Agent of | 


The great Cotton Manufactory at Waltham, Mass. | 


-—.s— - —-—— -_-— --+--_ — —- --2-- 


| Ohio.— A disease of singular character prevails on 
i the heads of rivers in Ohio. It is called sick stomach, 
and is supposed to originate in some poison first com. 
1| municated to hogs, cows, &c. whose flesh, butter, of 
| . . 

\ milk, produces a fatal cisease in the human system 

1] ; mind 

| Governor Brown, of Ohio, states that the amount 
‘of grain annually raised in that siate is 45,000,000 


The number of militia. 86,000, 


|, bushel. 
i} te onal 
} Liberal Procedure.— Mr. T. U1. Carroll, of Annapo 
|| lis, the “ son of an ancient and wealthy family” pos- 
| sessed, by inheritance, several valuable servauts, es- 
| timated at eiglit or ten thousand dollars. On coming 
lof age, his first legal act Was to emancipate them all, 
[ Balt, Pot 


We are sorry to learn that the dwelling-house of 


| Mr. Scudder Hart, near Pennington, in this county, 
F took fire one day this week, while he and his wife 
'| were attending a funeral, aud was entirely destroyed. 
\| The furniture, provisions, &c. in the lower story, were 
| principally rescued from the flames. 
} learnt how the fire originated. 


t} 


— 
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We have not 
[ T. True Amer. 


|| The folowing occurrence took place at Rush, on the 
i} 19th ult —Barney Daley, a transient person, cut his 
}| throat in a shocking manner, with a broad-axe, with 
|| a design of ending his existence’ He cut the wind. 
| pipe nearly off. Surgical aid was administered, but 
l with little hope of his recovery. 

[ Canandaigua Pat. 
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| MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Brient- 
nall, Mr. Isaac Gulick, to Miss Melissen Callbreatl, 
all of this city. 

Same evening by the Rev. Mr. Spicer, Mr 
Benjamin Hart, to Miss Sarah Ann Copp, daughte: 
of the late Capt. Copp, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Mason, 
Joha L. Masou, Esq. to Miss Amelia Murray, daugh- 
ter of John B. Murray, Esq. 

On Monday last, at Philadelphia, Capt. Alexander 
James Dallas, of the United States Navy, to Miss 
Henrietta Meade, daughter of Richard Meade, Esq 
of that city. 

Near Baltimole, John Malton, to Miss Mary Ne- 
vill—and at 10 o’clock in the evening, after his mar 
riage, Mr. M. was suddenly taken ill, and in two 
days died. 

At Sag-Harbour, Benjamin Huntting, to Mis 
Mary R. Howell, daughter of Mr. Silas Howell.—In 
Bridgehampton, Mr. William Corwithe, jun. to Miss 
Hannah Halsey.—At Riverhead, Dr. Joshua Fas- 
ning, to Miss Elma Tuithill. 
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DIED, 

On Monday evening last, of a lingering illness, Mr. 
Benjamia Franklin Mumford, in the 23d_ year of his 
age, son of Gurdon 8. Mumford, Esq. 

Monday Morning last, after a lingering illness, 
Capt. Mark Lynch, in the 534 year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Caleb Johnston, aged 14 
years, son of Doctor Robert Johnston. 
ro 
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